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Buffer Zones 


“(To justify the zone change from 
single-family to apartment use] there 
was expert testimony to the effect that 
even the existing traffic facilities were 
adequate to handle apartment use of 
the subject property, that such use 
would serve as a buffer between the 
single-family use on one side and the 
industrial and other uses [incinerator, 
dog pound, and shooting range] to 
the north... . ” (Muhly v. County 
Council for Montgomery County, 147 
A.2d 735 (Md. 1959) ). 

“Buffer . . . anything such as a 
fender or bumper, serving to deaden 
the shock or bear the brunt of a col- 
lision” (Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary). 


IN A FIELD of activity as young as 
planning and zoning, those who prac- 
tice it must make many of their deci- 
sions on the basis of analogy. They 
must say. “We have no scientific data, 
no rigorously proved justification. 
but this situation in our field sort of 
looks like such-and-such in another 
field. That course of action and that 
device worked for them. let’s try 
something like it here.” It is like 
playing a hunch at the races. 

The idea of a bumper, a fender, a 
buffer appears in endless places. 
There are the chrome plated bars of 
steel at either end of an automobile. 
the ingeniously knotted hunks of rope 
between the ship and the wharf, the 
n0 man’s land between World War I 
trenches. the neutral zones that some- 
times appear athwart Latin American 
national boundaries. The idea may 
even he used as an advertising gim- 
mick that claims to protect a person’s 
stomach from the ill effects of aspirin. 

It doesn’t matter much where “buf- 
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fer” first appeared in connection with 
zoning. By now it has gained recogni- 
tion by planners as a legitimate term 
and a patently clear technique in zon- 
ing. It has been accepted by way of 
expert testimony as an honorable 
technique in land use planning and a 
legitimate excuse for rezoning. 
What is a buffer and what is its 
function? In the popular mind as 
well as in the definition, the buffer 
functions to protect something that 
lies on one side of itself from some- 
thing that lies on the other side. Fre- 
quently it protects both sides, each 
from the other. This is the situation 
when two belligerent states snarl at 
each other across their mutual buffer. 


The protection afforded by a buffer: 


is not always physical. It may also be 
psychological. The proposal that a 
band of trees be interposed between 
residences and an expressway was 
done so in the hope that it would fur- 
nish a buffer to protect the residences 
from traffic noise. The decrease in 
noise proved to be insignificant; nev- 
ertheless, the band of trees furnished 
a visual and psychological barrier. 


THE IDEA OF A BUFFER in zoning 
also aims to protect. But protection 
has gotten itself mixed up with an- 
other—and _ pernicious—idea in zon- 
ing. It has gotten mixed up with the 
idea of higher and lower land uses, 
the idea that the noblest use of land 
is for single-family houses and the 
most ignoble is for industry, and that 
there is a clearly ordered progression 
down the scale from good to bad. 

Under the hybridized theory of 
these two ideas, an intermediate use 
protects a high use from a low use. a 
two-family district protects a single- 
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family district from an apartment dis- 
trict or anything lower. A commercial 
district prevents the evils of industry 
from impinging on the senses of 
apartment dwellers. At least this is 
the implication. 

There is also another aspect of the 
hybridized theory. It is implied that 
buffers are only for the protection of 
the higher use, the good guys. Of 
course, there would be no reason to 
protect the lower use, the bad guys, 
from the good guys. Mutual protec- 
tion is not reasonable under the 
circumstances. 


ALTHOUGH THE ZONING BUFFER 
idea, in the eyes of its advocates, is 
valid for the entire high-low range of 
land uses, it appears most frequently 
as the apartment zone used to protect 
single-family houses from industry. 
We might ask some questions about 
this. 

If you are trying to protect a 
single-family district, isn’t it conceiv- 
able that the traffic generated by a 
multi-dwelling area may be more de- 
structive than that from a designed 
and controlled industrial district? 

As for air pollution, wouldn’t peo- 
ple prefer the modern, cleaned-up 
factory to the modern, not-so-cleaned- 
up apartment incinerator? 

If there is really something about 
industry that makes it an undesirable 
neighbor. which is better: to have it 
as a neighbor to four families on a 
residential acre, single-family district; 
or as a neighbor to 40 families on a 
residential acre, apartment district? 

Or is it true that apartment dwell- 
ers are really second-class citizens not 
worthy of protection? 

If you believe there is value 
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Editorial—continued 
to industry in a community and that 
it deserves protection, then again: 
should the industry be better off shar- 
ing a street with the traffic coming 
from four-families-per-acre dwellings 
or from 40-family-per-acre dwellings? 
One of the prerequisites to estab- 
lishing an apartment zone as a buffer 
is. from the premises. that there be 
no apartment district at the present. 
You are going to change it to multi- 
family use. But if there were some 
way to put the matter up to a vote. 
with all potential apartment dwellers. 
as well as the present ranch house 
dwellers. being allowed to vote. then 
democracy would take over. The 40 
apartment families would outvote the 
four single families about ten to one. 
Then you could expect to see single- 
family houses used to protect apart- 
ments from incinerators, dog pounds. 


and shooting ranges. (DOH) 
HHFA Advisory Group 


A Public Interest Advisory Com- 
mittee has been organized by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to develop closer working relations 
between the agency and public inter- 
est organizations. 

Among the 25 members of the com- 
mittee are John D. Lange. executive 
director of the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Off- 
cials; and D. Reid Ross. executive 
secretary of the Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati, who represents 
the National Council of Housing 
and Planning Associations on the 
committee. 
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Open Space Reservations 


The Westchester County. New 
York department of planning has 
issued a report. Municipal Subdivi- 
sion Regulations: Reservation of 
Recreational and Open Spaces, which 
may be a forecast of the type of open 
space reservation requirements that 
can be expected in other New York 
state areas and eventually in other 
parts of the nation. 

The provisions of the New York 
enabling law on subdivision control 
carry specific authorization for a 
planning board to require. in con- 
junction with the review of subdivi- 
sion plats, “. .. a park or parks suit- 
ably located for playground or other 
recreational purposes and that 
the park shall be of reasonable size 
for neighborhood playgrounds or 
other recreational uses.” In fact, the 
New York law states that the munici- 
pality shall require such provision. 

A brief summary of the require- 
ments shown in a table contained in 
the Westchester County report fol- 
lows: 


Ten per cent of area of subdivision: 

Villages—Pleasantville. Port Ches- 
ter. Tarrytown; Towns—Eastchester, 
Ossining. Rye. 


Five per cent of area of subdivi- 
sion: 

Towns—Lewisboro. Somers. if sub- 
division is larger than 10 acres: Har- 
rison. Mamaroneck. 


Ten per cent of area of subdivision 
with minimum size of reservation: 

City—New Rochelle. three acres: 
Village Croton-On-Hudson, — one- 
quarter acre. 


Ten per cent of area of subdivision 
with minimum reservation of three 
acres or monies in lieu of land: 

Villages—Hastings. Irvington, $50 
per lot: Mount Kisco, $100 per lot. 


Minimum of ten per cent of area 
of subdivision or monies in lieu of 
land: 

City—Rye. $75 per lot: Villages— 
Dobbs Ferry. $100 per lot (pro- 
posed) ; Scarsdale, $250 per lot. 


Monies in lieu of land only: 

Village—Briarcliff Manor. $75 per 
lot. 

Requirements related to zoning 


density: 
Town—Bedford, “0.5% to 25.0%. 





equivalent to 2 acres per 100 families, 
minimum of 3 acres.” 

Towns — Courtlandt. Yorktown, 
“2.8 to 17.0, equivalent to 3 
acres per 100 families, minimum of 
5 acres.” 

Town—Mount Pleasant. “1.9% to 
20.0%. equivalent to 2 acres per 100 
families. minimum of 3 acres.” 

Town—North Castle. “0.5°% to 
10.0°7. equivalent to 2 acres per 100 
families.” 

Town—Pound Ridge, “1 or 2%, 


2 acre or 1 acre district.” 


Copies of the report are obtainable 
from the Westchester County Depart: 
ment of Planning, 910 County Office 
Building. White Plains. 





Planning Pays 


The least important of plan- 
ning’s value probably is that it 
saves money. Even in our free 
enterprise system, most people 
would agree that it sometimes 
is more important to have what 
you need when you need it and 
located where you need it than 
to save money. To have a new 
school ready and conveniently 
located is of far greater value 
than any savings that result 
from the process of planning. 
But the measurable benefits of 
planning are sometimes the 
most convincing. Facts about 
monetary savings from plan- 
ning are useful to cite in sup- 
port of a planning program in 
a city or county that has never 
had one. to present to citizen 
eroups. and to persuade skep- 
tics. 


Planning Pays, the next 
PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
Information Report (No. 123), 
presents information from a 
number of cities and counties 
showing the savings from ad- 
vance land acquisition. from 
the elimination of conflicting 
public uses. from projects con- 
structed in advance of apparent 
need. and from other areas 
where the benefits of planning 
can be measured in dollars. 


PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
reports are available only to 
subscribers. Annual rates will 
be given upon request to ASPO. 
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Manpower Commission 


A $500.000 grant has been made 
by the Ford Foundation to finance a 
Municipal Manpower Commission 
that will make a two-year study of 
the needs of urban government for 
specialized personnel. It will also 
study the compensation, training. and 
personnel systems necessary to attract 
and hold competent people in man- 
agerial. technical. scientific. and other 
specialized positions. The commis- 
sion will work closely with ASPO, 
the American Institute of Planning, 
the American Municipal Association. 
and other professional and technical 
organizations. 

James E. Webb of Oklahoma City 
has heen appointed chairman of the 
commission. He is a former United 
States undersecretary of state. former 
director of the federal budget. and is 
president of Educational Services. 
Inc.. Cambridge. as well as a director 
or trustee of a number of other com- 
panies and organizations. 

Working with Mr. Webb will be a 
six-man organizing committee made 
up of men prominent in public ad- 
ministration. who. among other du- 
ties, will select the 15 to 20 members 
of the commission. Members of the 
organizing committee are Louis 
Brownlow of Washington, onetime 
director of the former Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House; Martin 
Meyerson. director of the Harvard- 
MILT. Joint Center for Urban 
Studies: Luther Gulick. New York, 
president of the Institute of Public 
Administration; Patrick Healy. Jr.. 
Washington, executive director of the 
American Municipal Association; 
John A. Perkins. president of the 
University of Delaware and formerly 
on the staff of the International City 
Managers’ Association; and John 
Connor. Rahway. New Jersey. presi- 
dent of Merck & Company. 

In accepting the chairmanship of 
the commission. Mr. Webb said, 
“Ninety million Americans today live 
in urban areas and require municipal 
services that have grown into vast 
enterprises. The need for outstand- 
ing. highly qualified men and women 
in the key positions is clear to all 
who live in our cities... . 

“We expect to take a hard look at 
the personnel needs of urban govern- 
ment in America and find new ways 
of interesting and attracting to local 
government service the kind of men 
and women needed.” 
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Where Am I... ? 





THE PRESENT ORDINANCE IS AN ODD MECHANISM WHICH REQUIRES CONTINUAL TINKERING 


“This booklet is published to tell you a few things about St. Petersburg’s 


proposed new zoning ordinance,” 


says the opening statement to Where Am I 


in the New Zoning Ordinance, published by the St. Petersburg planning 
department and distributed to residents of the city. The drawing is one of 
several by Richard D. Hedman that make the booklet appealing to the public. 
It invites readers to come to the public hearings on the proposed zoning 
ordinance and to ask the planning staff to explain the ordinance to them. 





Planning Film Contest 

An international film contest on 
planning and housing will be a part 
of the 1960 congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
Planning to be held in San Juan in 
late May and early June. 

The IFHP congress will be held 
immediately following the ASPO con- 
ference in Bal Harbour. Florida, May 
22 through 26. ASPO is arranging 
tours for its delegates to the San Juan 
conference and to Latin American 
countries after the San Juan meeting. 

Films submitted in the IFHP com- 
petition must deal essentially with 
planning or any of its related as- 
pects. such as economic development 
programming. social programming, 
housing. or urban renewal. Three 
categories have been set up: (1) doc- 
umentary and educational films deal- 
ing with the broad aspects of planning 
or housing; (2) promotional films 
for public participation, designed to 
stimulate public support of planning 
or housing; (3) training. technical, 
or scientific films, concerned with the 
technical training of personnel. 


Entries may be moving pictures or 
animated cartoons; color or black 
and white; sound. with or without 


subtitles. Only 16mm and 35mm 
films will be accepted and_ they 
should have a ten- to 30-minute 


running time. Longer films may be 
accepted at the discretion of the jury 
of awards. Films registered for the 
contest at the Vienna congress in 
1956 are not eligible for the 1960 
competition. 


An admission committee will ex- 
amine entries and forward those that 
meet the requirements of the contest 
to a jury of awards. to be made up 
of persons of recognized standing in 
the planning profession, the film 
industry, and the arts. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from International Film Contest, 1960 
World Planning and Housing Con- 
gress. P. O. Box 1729, San Juan. 
Applications must reach contest 


headquarters by September 30, 1959. 
Films should not be sent until a let- 
ter indicating acceptance is received 
from the secretary general of the 
congress. 


Comments on Population 


“In the January issue of the ASPO 
NEWSLETTER. the nation’s probable 
future population growth is discussed 
[*Population—Some Educated 
Guesses,” page 5]. I believe there is 
an error in interpretation of the 
Census Bureau’s I/llustrative Projec- 
tions of the Population (Series P-25, 
No. 187 of the Current Population 
Revorts. November 10, 1958). This 
error. if, indeed, it is one, would catch 
the planning profession well off base. 

“I don’t believe due weight has 
been given to the Census Bureau’s 
own qualifications on page 14 of the 
above. especially as regards the high- 
est estimate of about 273 million for 
1980. The qualification is that, al- 
though ‘highly improbable.’ the ser- 
ies was included ‘to illustrate a pos- 
sibility in the short run.’ Actually, in 
view of this, I believe the Bureau was 
remiss in extending the series to 1980. 
for it is this series and the next lower 
one that make an estimate of 250 
million seem at all reasonable for 
1980. A quarter billion is given in 
the ASPO article as a reasonable esti- 
mate of minimum growth at that time. 

“The Census Bureau also states on 
the same page that ‘it is possible that. 
for some part of the projection per- 
iod, future population size will fall 
below the range defined.’ and further 
that the lowest estimate ‘is by no 
means regarded as a probable lower 
limit.” The low estimate is for 230 
million population by 1980. 

“My own work with trying to esti- 
mate population growth leads me to 
believe that an estimate of the 240 
million population for 1980 is quite 
optimistic at the present time. Popu- 
lation growth correlates generally 
with economic conditions; and we 
have a major economic problem on 
our hands. This problem, in stark 
relief, is to manage our economy so 
as to assimilate in the short run as 
working labor force a greatly in- 
creased number of unskilled and in- 
experienced persons. However tal- 
ented these people may be. their very 
real and human needs will not be- 
come an economic demand capable 
of supporting the projected popula- 
tion growth until they have been able 
to earn a considerable sum of money 
or credit and can anticipate earning 
more. This problem is adequate to 
tax fully both our ingenuity and our 
public opinion. 

“Only six years hence, by 1965. we 
will have 2.75 million more 20- to 
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24-year olds than the 10,750,000 we 
have now. By 1970, the increase at 
this age level will be about 6.6 mil- 
lion for a total of about 17.3 million. 
with most of them needing jobs. By 
1980, this‘age group, which is about 
one-ninth of the working age span. 
will be sufficiently numerous to take 
over about one-third of our present 
jobs. Actually. the problem may 
start to develop in only four years. 
since many will want to begin their 
working careers at 18 or younger. 
“The increase in young labor force. 
which is now quite certain, is a far 
more pertinent and serious thing to 
consider than the implications of a 
subsequent, extreme population 
growth. Even now. with the labor 
force increasing slowly in relatively 
prosperous times, relative unemploy- 
ment has increased one-fifth (from 
five to six per cent of labor force) 
over the past year. The growth of 
population for the past year is esti- 
mated to be back down to 1954 levels 
and the rate of growth back to 1946 
levels. In addition. the national econ- 
omy. according to the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, is showing 
signs of basic imbalance and does not 
yet show signs of flexibility to meet 
a three year old trend in changing 
patterns of consumer expenditures. 
“A creat increase in labor force 
occurred in the late forties and early 
fifties. The assimilation of this 
growth stemmed in part from World 
War II and the methods used to fi- 
nance it. We are going to be faced 
with problems of greater growth in 
the next several years and will need 
an equivalent and more sustained 
effort in peace time to meet them. 
“The recently superseded popula- 
tion estimates (P-25, No. 123) are, in 
my opinion, far more realistic and 
useful working documents than the 
later work that takes their place offi- 
cially. Interestingly enough. Meyer 
Zitter is the major author of both. 
“I think it is risky for planners to 
take it for granted that the successful 
solution of the difficult problems im- 
plicit in our inevitable growth will 
be either easy or automatic. The more 
immediate task for planners is to 
help prepare the programs we will 
need in order to welcome our “post- 
war babies’ to maturity and to pre- 
pare the public for reasonably for- 
sightful adoption of these programs.” 
Arnold R. Post 
Fels Institute of 
Local and State Government 
University of Pennsylvania 


Planners Write 

City Planning Issue, Northwest 
Architect, March-April 1959. Minne- 
sota Society of Architects, 2642 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul 14. 

Articles by Clarence C. Ludwig, 
John Sirjamaki, Carl Feiss, Rodney 
Engelen, Malcolm C. Drummond, 
Lawrence M. Irvin, Robert T. Jorvig, 
Herbert C. Wieland, Guy J. Keln- 
hofer, and several others, mainly on 
planning and redevelopment prob- 
lems in the Twin Cities and in Duluth. 


“Toward a Metropolitan Meaning 
of Community,” Perry L. Norton; 
“The Metropolitan Community — A 
Challenge or a Dilemma.” Irving 
Hand. The City Church, January- 
February 1959, pp. 2-5. Department 
of the Urban Church. National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
UL. S. A.. 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 





Mr. Post’s letter to ASPO was 
sent to Philip Hauser for comment: 

“Mr. Post is a thoughful person 
and the considerations he sets forth 
are useful. On the other hand, what 
he says may be set down as definitely 
on the ‘pessimistic’ side. An increas- 
ing labor force represents economic 
opportunity, as well as an obligation 
to create jobs. In fact, we would un- 
doubtedly be worse off. certainly in 
the long run, if the trend that began 
with the war—of mouths increasing 
faster than hands—were to continue. 
Some parts of the economy have been 
adversely affected because of the rel- 
ative scarcity of young labor force 
entrants. 

“I would agree that the major 
point is the importance of giving con- 
sideration to the range of projections. 
No one can say with assurance 
whether the population in 1980 will 
be 231 million, 273 million, or a 
figure that falls outside these limits 
entirely. The important thing is that 
the possibilities represented by the 
projections should definitely be ex- 
amined by planners and kept in mind 
as they set forth targets and specific 
programs for their attainment. I sus 
pect Mr. Post would agree that plan- 
ning with such projections in mind 
is less blind than planning without 
any such projections. 

“More detailed commentary seems 
hardly called for.” 

, Philip M. Hauser 

Director, Population Research and 

Training Center 
University of Chicago 
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Legislation Adopted 


Minnesota 

County planning (Ch. 559, Laws of 
1959). Authorizes any county, other 
than Ramsey or Hennepin, to carry 
on county planning and zoning out- 
side the limits of any city. village. or 
town with village powers. Any 
municipality within a county can 
contract with the county for joint 
planning activities. 

Town zoning authority (Ch. 566, 
Laws of 1959). Extends zoning au- 
thority to all towns in the state; 
previously was limited to towns in 
certain counties. 

Community planning adviser (Ch. 
597, Laws of 1959). Clarifies author- 
ity of Department of Business to act 
as agent for municipal, county, re- 
gional. and other planning agencies 
in accepting and disbursing federal 
planning grants; includes express 
authority for cities, villages. bor- 
oughs, and towns to expend funds and 
contract with federal agencies, with 
state government departments, and 
other local units of government. 

Vew Mexico 

County zoning (HB 261, signed by 
governor). Authorizes counties in 
which there are cities of 25,000 or 
more population to have building and 
zoning regulations. Permits counties 
to zone in the immediate vicinity of 
municipalities in highly urbanized 
counties. 

The state planning act summarized 
in the June NEWSLETTER, page 56, 
and listed as having been enacted in 
Arizona. was an error. The law was 
passed by the New Mexico legisla- 
ture. 


Ten nessee 


Extraterritorial zoning (Ch. 217. 
Acts of 1959). Permits any munici- 
pality in which the planning com- 
mission has been designated the re- 
gional planning commission to zone 
critical urban fringe areas adjacent 
to but outside the corporate limits of 
the city. provided the county does not 
already have zoning in force in the 
area. 


Official map (Ch. 330, Private Acts 
of 1959, Davidson County; Ch. 356. 
Private Acts of 1959, Nashville). Two 
acts that authorize Davidson County 
and Nashville to establish street and 
highway systems and provide for the 
mapping of them. 


Ontario, Canada 


Approval of subdivision plans 
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(Ch. 71, Sec. 26, Statutes of Ontario, 
1959). Authorizes the minister of the 
Department of Planning and Devel- 
opment to “impose such conditions 
to the approval of a [subdivision] 
plan as in his opinion are advisable 


ory 


Previously he had authority 
to impose conditions only in respect 
to conveyance of lands for public 
purposes, dedication of new high- 
ways, and widening of existing high- 
ways. Also authorizes municipalities 
to enter into agreements imposed as 
a condition to the approval of a plan 
of subdivision. 


Automobiles — Number One Problem 


IFHP Council Meeting 


Members of the council of the 


International Federation for Housing 
and Planning will meet in Perugia, 
Italy, September 6 through 11 for a 
working conference on “housing for 
low-income and other special groups,” 
including aged, 

and slum dwellers. 


problem families, 


Working sessions will include re- 


ports on housing drawn up by repre- 


sentatives of various nations. 


ASPO members who will be in 


Europe and wish to attend the meet- 
ings should get in touch with the 


ASPO office. 





The “No. 1” Community Physical Problem 

Inadequate Parking, Traffic Congestion, 
and Obsolete Street System 

Lack of Sewage Disposal Facilities: Public 
Sewer Lines and Treatment Plants 

General Community Blight or Deterioration 

Revitalization of Central Business District 

Inability to Extend Municipal Boundaries 

Damage by Surface Water Run-off from 
Newly Developed Subdivisions 

Lack of New Industry or Expansion of 
Existing Industry 

Inadequate Public Water Supply for New 
Homes and Industry 

Serious Unemployment of Labor Force 

Uncontrolled Residential Subdivision Growth 

Lack of Proper Flood Control 

Outmoded City or Borough Hall 

Finding Land Areas for Proper Disposal of 
Trash and Garbage 

Shortages of Good Housing for New 
Industrial Personnel 


Neglect of Over-All Community Physical 
Planning 


Damage by Mine Subsidence 
Poor Public School Plant and Equipment 


Under supply of Land Suitable for 
Industrial Sites 


Total 


68 


39 
15 
14 

9 


sl 


Puu UN 


2 
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CITIES BOROUGHS 

Chambers Chambers 

of Com- Bur- of Com- 
Mayors’ merce gesses_ merce* 
ll 10 26 21 
7 2 24 6 
2 5 4 4 
1 3 3 7 
3 0 2 4 
0 0 5 2 
0 0 5 2 
0 0 4 2 
0 0 4 1 
2 2 1 0 
2 0 2 1 
2 0 1 1 
0 0 2 1 
0 0 1 2 
0 0 1 2 
0 1 2 0 
0 0 1 1 
0 2 0 0 





10ther problems mentioned at least once include the following: Need for general up- 
grading of residential property, adequate recreational facilities, sufficient tax revenues, 
improvement of zoning system, general municipal modernization, improvement of public 


transit system, extension of airport 


Also mentioned were: 


runways, 


control 


of encroachments 
property by State and Federal governments, and need for control of juvenile violence. 


upon 


taxable 


Lack of industrial tax ratables, spirit of civic consciousness, 


modern stores and banking facilities, cooperation with adjacent municipalities, and the 


problem of excessive number of community railroad crossings. 


*Includes several Borough Area Chambers of Commerce. 


The automobile is responsible for the most serious community physical prob- 
lems in Pennsylvania today, says Robert A. Sigafoos, acting executive secretary 
of the Institute of Local Government at Pennsylvania State University. Mr. 
Sigafoos queried mayors, burgesses, and chamber of commerce executive direc- 
tors in more than 200 Pennsylvania urban areas in 1958. The results of his 
survey were published in the April 1959 issue of The Borough Bulletin, official 
publication of the Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. The table above 


is from that publication. 











































































legal notes 


Walter H. Blucher 


Urban renewal in Kansas: bonds 
may be issued for planning pur- 
poses: commercial property may 
be included. 

Kansas City v. Robb, Supreme 
Court of Kansas. Dec. 6, 1958, 332 
P.2d 520. 

The Kansas urban renewal law was 
amended in 1957 to authorize the 
issuance of general obligation bonds 
to aid urban renewal projects. 

Kansas City proposed to issue 
bonds. The state auditor refused to 
register them. but suit was brought 
to compel him to register $400.000 
in bonds. Among other things. the 
auditor contended that the projects 
were illegal because they included 
commercial properties. 

The court pointed out that the defi- 
nition of a slum area includes “resi- 
dential or nonresidential” property 
and consequently the term nonresi- 
dential included commercial or busi- 
ness buildings. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision of the trial court, 
which directed the state auditor to 
register the bonds. 


Airport operation enjoined as 
nuisance. 

Scott v. Dudley, Supreme Court of 
Georgia, Nov. 7, 1958, 105 S.E.2d 
752. 

Defendant operates an airport a 
few miles south of Savannah. Georgia. 
and directly across the road from a 
private school that plaintiff operates 
and had operated for some time prior 
to the construction of defendant’s air- 
port. The airport runway is from 500 
to 600 feet long. and for take-offs it 
points directly toward _ plaintiff's 
school. terminating at a point about 
150 feet from it. Some 75 flights a 
day take off and land at the airport 
and fly over plaintiff's school build- 
ing at altitudes of from 50 to 75 feet. 

Plaintiffs school is operated for 
the instruction of children who are 
deficient in speech and in hearing. 
She must use special equipment for 


their instruction—equipment that has 
been made useless by the low flights. 
Plaintiff sought to enjoin the oper- 
ation of the airport. 

The lower court enjoined defend- 
ant from flying planes or permitting 
others to fly them at an altitude of 
less than 300 feet over plaintiff's 
building. This decision was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court on the ground 
that defendant's acts constituted a 
continuing nuisance. 





Truck traffic exclusion held valid. 

Braen v. Mayor and General Coun- 
cil of Waldwick, Supreme Court of 
Vew Jersey, Dec. 22, 1958, 147 A.2d 
40. 

In December 1957 the borough of 
Waldwick adopted an ordinance pro- 
viding that no commercial vehicles 
with a combined gross weight of 
vehicle and load in excess of five tons 
were permitted on any municipal 
street. The exception was that part 
of East Prospect Street between two 
named highways; there only trucks 
with a gross loaded weight of 15 tons 
or under were permitted. 

One of the plaintiffs owns a fleet 
of heavy-duty trucks that carry sand 
and gravel. They weigh about 35 
tons when loaded. For a number of 
years the trucks have used that por- 
tion of East Prospect Street now pro- 
hibited to them. Plaintiffs brought 
this suit to declare the ordinance un- 
constitutional. Municipal offices and 
stores are located along East Prospect 
Street. which has a narrow pavement, 
and the street is used and crossed by 
a large number of school children 
daily. The city contended that the 
trucks were endangering lives. 

The court upheld the validity of 
the ordinance. 


Air pollution: local ordinance may 
be applied to steamship operating 
in interstate commerce. 

Huron Portland Cement Co. v. De- 
troit, Supreme Court of Michigan, 
Jan. 12, 1959, 93 N.W.2d 888. 

The city filed complaints against 
ship owners for allowing emission of 
dense smoke at the port of Detroit. 
contrary to the city’s smoke abate- 
ment code. In the present suit, the 
ship owners sought to enjoin prosecu- 
tion, contending that the ordinance 
was unconstitutional as applied to 
their ships, which operate in inter- 
state commerce. Specifically, they 
claimed (1) that federal legislation 
controlling vessels on the Great Lakes 





pre-empts the field, (2) that the ordi- 
nance is not a reasonable exercise of 
the police power, and (3) that the or- 
dinance places an undue burden on 
interstate and foreign commerce. The 
trial court denied the injunction. On 
appeal, held, affirmed. 

The court pointed out that the con- 
stitution’s grant of power to regulate 
interstate commerce does not prevent 
local legislation that incidentally or 
indirectly affects interstate commerce. 
Consequently, a reasonable exercise of 
the police power that incidentally af- 
fects interstate commerce is valid un- 
less Congress. exercising its superior 
authority to regulate commerce 
among the states, enacts conflicting 
legislation. 

The court had little difficulty con- 
cluding that the ordinance was not in 
conflict with federal statutes and was 
only incidentally a regulation of inter- 
state commerce. Nor did it doubt that 
the ordinance was a reasonable exer- 
cise of the police power: 

“. . . we reluctantly realize that 
the pastoral pine-scented days of yore 
are gone forever, and that our society 
has become dependent upon vast con- 
glomerates of power of which smoke 
is all too frequently an unwanted by- 
product. Thus the elusive question of 
the reasonableness of such local legis- 
lation boils down to one of relativity. 
An ordinance of this type may be said 
to be reasonable only if it does not 
unduly hamper industry and our con- 
tinual need for power. It does not fol- 
low. however, that if we cannot have 
smokeless cities that men must com: 
pose themselves and dwell in an ever- 
deepening pall of smoke. If this or- 
dinance sought to prevent the emis 
sion of all smoke. or if adequate 
means of smoke control were not 
available, then a different question 
might be before us. But this ordinance 
concededly seeks to outlaw only the 
emission of smoke of such density that 
can readily be prevented by the use 
of modern smoke control equipment. 
All it costs is money.” 

By the same token, the ordinance 
was held not to place an undue bur 
den on interstate commerce, though 
the court acknowledged that applica 
tion of inconsistent regulations by 4 
number of cities might cause problems 
to ship owners. “We concede that this 
subject is one that might well call for 
uniform legislation of federal scope, 
but . . . we are not persuaded that 
our citizens must patriotically gag, 
choke and grope with obedient resig- 
nation until that happy day arrives.” 
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personals 


DonaLpD Fo.ey, Department of 
City and Regional Planning, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, has re- 
ceived a Social Science Research 
Council grant for a year’s study of 
the social goals of contemporary 
British town planning. 


Aaron B. Horwitz. professor of 
town planning at Technion, Haifa, 
Israel. during the summer months :is 
consultant to the ministry of public 
works in Chile on town planning 
problems. 


job changes 


RicHarp M. Bauer. assistant di- 
rector, Delaware County. Pennsyl- 
vania planning agency, to executive 
director, Berks County, Pennsylvania 
plan commission. 


Ratpu C. Benper, planning direc- 
tor, San Antonio, to Ray Ellison En- 
terprises. builders and developers. 
San Antonio; STEVE TAYLOR, director 
of planning, Wichita Falls, Texas. to 
Mr. Bender's position; and Danny 
Davipson. recent landscape architect 
graduate, to planner II in San An- 
tonio. 


Joun D. Boran, executive director. 
Urban Renewal Agency. Hamilton. 
Ohio. to director of the planning de- 
partment, Jefferson County, Colorado, 
effective July 20. 


Wittiam H. Cvar.iy, principal 
planner, Rhode Island Development 
Council, to planning director. Paw- 


tucket. Rhode Island. 


F. Joun Devaney, Community 
Planning Associates. Trenton, and 
Georce J. MonacHANn, University of 
North Carolina planning school grad- 
uate. to the staff, Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg planning commission, Charlotte. 
North Carolina. 


Staff appointments to the planning 
department. Metropolitan Dade Coun- 
ty. Florida: Recinacp R. WALTERs. 
Chatham County-Savannah Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, princi- 
pal planner, comprehensive planning 
division: Roscoe H. Jones, director 


July 1959 


of planning and traffic, Springfield, 
Missouri, chief planner, and WALLACE 
W. Copurn, urban renewal coordi- 
nator, Ann Arbor, Michigan, plan- 
ning department, principal planner, 
both in the project planning division. 


Henry Facin, executive director. 
Regional Plan Association of New 
York, resigned to become executive 
director of the Penn-New Jersey 
Transportation Study in Philadel- 
phia; JoHN P. KerrH, assistant direc- 
tor, American Society for Public 
Administration, Chicago, succeeds 


Mr. Fagin. 


New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Development 
staff appointments: FREDERICK A. 
Eckuart. Jr., Allegheny County. 
Pennsylvania planning department: 
Aut B. SHeysant, Lawrence Livings- 
ton, planning consultants, San Fran- 
cisco; Howarp Wo tr, Riverside. 
California planning department. all 
senior planners: and Ropert Ricu- 
MOND, University of Michigan grad- 
uate, assistant planner. 


Tuomas L, Nurse, planning gradu- 
ate, University of Illinois. to planned 
progress representative. Union Elec- 
tric Company, St. Louis. 


Date Preston. Michigan State 
University graduate, to planning as- 
sistant, Green Bay. Wisconsin plan 
commission. 


Cetus J. ROKUSEK. assistant di- 
rector. Ames. Lowa plan commission, 
to senior planner, Waterloo. Iowa. 


Perry F. Roys, director, Montana 
State Planning Board. resigned to en- 
ter private business in Omaha: suc- 
ceeded by ELBert O. SOWERWINE. 
Jr., Wyoming rancher. 


AtviIn Russie, city planning com- 
mission. Kansas City. Missouri. to 
Nason. Law, Wehrman & Knight. 


Minneapolis planning consultants. 


Pau M. Seca, senior planner. 
Charleston County, South Carolina 
planning board, to planning director, 
Cecil County. Maryland. planning 
commission. 


Rosert C. Stuart, director, At- 
lanta Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion, to director of planning division. 
Educational and Technical Consult- 
ants, Evanston, Illinois. 


JULIAN Suso. chief of the research 
bureau, Akron chamber of commerce. 











Renewal Report 


The International Federation 
for Housing and Planning an- 
nounces publication of the offi- 
cial report of the seminar on 
urban renewal held at the 
Hague in September 1958. 
Copies will be available through 
ASPO. Further information on 
it will be included in the August 
NEWSLETTER. 











School News 


New York UNIversity has estab- 
lished in the Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration and Social Service 
the degree of master of public ad- 
ministration (planning). The degree 
will be granted to students complet- 
ing a new program in urban and re- 
gional planning and housing begin- 
ning with the 1959-1960 academic 
year. 

A number of scholarships and fel- 
lowships are available. Additional 
information may be obtained from 
the dean of the Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social 
Service. New York University. 4 
Washington Square North. New York 
Se 

Tue University or NortH Caro- 
LINA and the J. C. Nichols Foundation 
Committee of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute have announced that Raymond 
J. Green. recipient of the 1959 J. C. 
Nichols award. will use the $2.400 
grant-in-aid to do a _ cost-revenue 
analysis of governmental services in 
a central business district as part 
of his graduate study in the De- 
partment of City and Regional Plan- 
ning. Purpose of the study is to de- 
termine what the central business dis- 
trict costs in terms of annual public 
expenditures and the feasibility of 
alternative plans for redevelopment 
of central business districts. Mr. 
Green is assistant planner with the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg. North Caro- 
lina planning commission. 





to planning director, Akron. 


PauL van T. HeppeEN, consultant 
to industrial management, has moved 
to new offices at 1752 Borg Warner 
Building. 200 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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planners library 


Greendale Comes of Age. James 
Dahir. Milwaukee Community Devel- 
opment Corporation, 6500 Northway, 
Greendale. Wisconsin. 1958. 32 pp.. 
maps. illus.. appends. 

Mr. Dahir presents an interesting 
account to bring up to date the history 
of Greendale, one of the three Re- 
settlement Administration’s greenbelt 
towns. The occasion for the pamphlet 
was the transfer of title for the city 
to a private corporation in 1953. The 
planning principles being used by the 
private corporation that purchased 
Greendale are discussed to show how 
the original intent of the town plan- 
ners is being carried out. Compari- 
sons are made with other contempo- 
rary “planned” towns such as the 
English new towns and Park Forest, 
Illinois. 


A Survey of Metropolitan Gov- 
ernments—A Report to the Metro- 
politan Commitee. David C. Corbett 
and Eleanor R. Toren. Metropolitan 
Joint Committee. 1401 Royal Bank 
Building, 675 West Hastings Street. 
Vancouver 2. British Columbia. 1958. 
95 pp., tables. $1.50. 





The Federal Budget in Brief 
Fiscal Year 1960. Executive Office 
of the President. Bureau of the 
Budget. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25. D. C. 1959. 


58 pp.. tables. charts. 25 cents. 


Regional Planning Program Ad- 
ministrative Report — Work Sum- 
mary and Proposed 1959 Budget 
and Program. Stark County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 205 
Ninth Street, N. W., Canton 2, Ohio. 
1959. 29 pp. 


Census Tract Directory, approx. 
28 pp. maps; Transportation in 
the Shenango Valley, 36 pp.. maps. 
Shenango Valley Regional Planning 
Commission, 61 South Dock Street, 
Sharon. Pennsylvania. 1958. 


Vehicle Parking—Report to the 
Town of Los Gatos. Nestor Barrett. 
Consultant, 275 North First Street, 
San Jose. California. 1958. 33 pp., 


maps. 


7 


] 

The Institute for Community 
Development and Services—What 
It Is and What It Does. Arthur M. 
Coon. 1958. 15 pp.; The Urban 
Economies of Southern Michigan. 
W. Paul Strassmann. 1958. 24 pp.. 
tables. 50 cents; Economie Growth 
in Northern Michigan. W. Paul 
Strassman. 1958. 61 pp.. illus. $1; 
When One-Third of a City Moves 
to the Suburbs. Charles Press. 1959. 
79 pp.. tables. $1. Institute for Com- 
munity Development and Services, 
Attention: Chief of Research, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Four of the publications in a series 
intended for those concerned with 
community problems and _ research 
carried on in communities. 


Twenty-seven Most Influential 
Articles from Downtown Idea Ex- 
change. Downtown Idea Exchange, 
125 East 23rd Street. New York 10. 
1958. 56 pp. $5. 

A collection of articles published 
in the past four years on strengthen- 
ing downtown. evidently written by 
the staff of Downtown Idea Exchange. 

Community Survey Report, 26 
pp-. maps, tables. Central Business 
District Report—a Portion of the 
General Plan. 24 pp. City Planning 
Commission. 3150 McCallum Way, 
Palm Springs. California. Simon Eis- 
ner and Associates, Consultants. 1958. 


Urban Sprawl and Health. Na- 
tional Health Council. 1790 Broad- 
way. New York 19. 1959. 228 pp., 
charts. $1.75. 

Report of the 1958 National Health 
Forum. 


Central Business District Study. 
Terre Haute. Indiana Chamber of 
Commerce. Gregory Bassett and Wil- 
liam Goodman. Consultants. 302 West 
Vermont. Urbana. Illinois. 1959. 14 
pp- 


Site Study — West End Branch 
Library, 24 pp.. maps. tables: Pop- 
ulation Trends, 1950-1980—Taco- 
ma and Pierce County, 53  pp.. 
charts. tables. City Planning Com- 
mission. Room 205, City Hall, Ta- 
coma 2. 1958. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Adjusting Municipal Boundaries: 
The Law and Practice in 48 States. 
Robert G. Dixon, Jr. and John R. 
Kerstetter. American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 1313 East 60th Street. Chi- 
cago 37. 1959. Approx. 362 pp., 
appends. $5. 

A long-needed summary of annexa- 
tion statutes and methods. Detailed 
statistical compilations reveal that 
many cities have been engaged in 
these activities in recent years. 


Madison’s Population, 25  pp., 
tables. maps; Madison’s Economic 
Factors, 48 pp.. tables. and Madi- 
son’s Land, 68 pp.. tables, maps. 
City Plan Commission, City Hall, 
Madison 3. Wisconsin. 1958. 


Kansas City—1980. Kansas City, 
Missouri. Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Executive Secre- 
tary, 1016 Baltimore. Room 515, 
Kansas City. 1958. Unpaged, illus. 


Blight in the Stanislaus Urban 
Region. Stanislaus Cities-County Ad- 
vance Planning Staff, P. O. Box 1957, 
Modesto, California. 1959. 43 pp., 
illus. 


Annual Report on the Progres- 
sive Strengthening of the Workable 
Program for Urban Renewal. Cen- 
tral Planning Board, 211 City Hall, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 1958. 37 pp. 


Workable Program for Urban 
Renewal. Wichita-Sedgwick County 
Metropolitan Area Planning Com- 
mission, City Building Annex. 104 
South Main Street, Wichita. 1958. 
23 pp. 


Tacoma’s Workable Program 
for Urban Renewal—1959 Recerti- 
fication. Citizens’ Committee for 
Tacoma’s Future Development. Room 
301. City Hall, Tacoma. 1958. 23 
pp.. illus. 


Industrial Survey. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 1958. Unpaged, tables, 
charts. maps. 


Preliminary Master Plan for 
Long Beach, California. City Plan- 
ning Commission. 209 City Hall. 
1958. 185 pp-. Maps. 
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